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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Psychology, General and Applied. By Hugo Munsterberg. New- 
York and London, D. Appleton & Co., 1914. — pp. xiv, 487. 
The sanction for adding a new textbook to the present "bewildering 
variety," is, as the author explains, the inclusion of applied, of social, 
and of purposive psychology. This three-fold sanction determines 
in large measure the principal divisions of the work. 

The contents of the first part (Book I) will be familiar to those who 
know Professor Munsterberg's earlier writings on psychology. The 
pages suggest, however, that biology has latterly exerted a strong 
influence on the author's conception of psychological problems. The 
tendency to an uncritical use of terms descriptive of mental process 
and mental function, of stimulus, and of object of perception, memory, 
and thought, is presumably to be referred to a compromise with the 
physical sciences of life. The general result of this compromise is 
a mild sort of teleology in which the organism is always seeking its 
ends, — a teleology which exalts, e. g., the aesthetic functions of the 
eye and the ear, while it allows a "lower type of service" to the 
senses of smell, taste, and touch. The stress laid upon biological 
values leads up easily to the part on Purposive Psychology (Book II) ; 
but it scarcely sets a good example to the reader who is expected to 
"be loyal to the chosen one-sidedness with which we follow mental 
life at first only on the one [the causal], and then only on the other 
[the purposive] side." In some of the social chapters, where union, 
personal influence, submission, and achievement are discussed, the 
author finds it still more difficult to heed his previous "warning against 
a purposive interpretation in the midst of causal psychology." To 
substitute (in causal psychology) the weal of the body — " a biologically 
useful result" — for the purposes of the mind is not so much to set 
cause over against purpose as to set one kind of end in the place of 
another. If this substitution is a real confusion, it may result from 
a gradual change of position or of interest. To regard all conscious 
processes as causally determined through the body is a defensible 
principle; but a principle better suited, — as it seems to the present 
writer, — to the author's earlier descriptive and explanatory studies 
than to his attempt to interpret the individual and society in the 
presence of biological theory. 
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It may profitably be questioned whether the insistence on a causal 
psychology, which is now spoken of as an attempt to solve an " unnatural 
problem," is quite relevant to Miinsterberg's present purposes; but it 
does, at all events, imply a fixed doctrine as regards standpoint and 
method. The same cannot be said of the inclusion of a psychology of 
purposes. For many years the author has insisted 1 that the category 
of purpose finds its proper application in life and in philosophy — 
not in psychology. This shift of position, which brings appreciation 
and ' understanding,' as well as explanation, within the science, is, to 
the psychologist, the most interesting part of the textbook. Precisely 
what a rehabilitation of purpose from philosophical and prescientific 
days would involve, it has not been easy to forecast. I fear that most 
psychologists, having succeeded in the elimination of the gross mind 
of common sense, would have had neither the courage nor the gener- 
osity to make scientific friends again with "life interests" or — other- 
wise phrased — with "the immediate reality of the inner life." 

The view of the book that causal and purposive psychologies are 
complementary leads us to expect that the two points of view will 
furnish complementary bodies of scientific fact. This expectation is 
not realized. Purposive psychology is elaborated under the topics, 
immediate reality, the soul, meaning, creation, and practical and 
ideal relations. Although psychology of this brand is said to depend 
upon "a thorough study and analysis of actual facts," the reader is 
given instead two things: to wit, (i) the well-known distinction be- 
tween reality and the "mere" constructions of science, between the 
continuity of purposes and the continuity of causes, between identity 
of soul and identity of matter, between a system of purposes and a 
system of mechanical changes, and (2) a discussion of the special 
functions of the soul in (a) the individual and (b) the social experiences. 

1 "Psychology is thus a special abstract construction . . . which has nothing 
to assert in regard to the interpretation and appreciation of our real freedom and 
duty, our real values and ideals." Psychology and Life, 1899, vii. "Psychology 
degenerates into an unphilosophical psychologism ... if it does not understand 
that it works only from one side, and that the other side, the reality which is not 
existence, and therefore no possible object of psychology and natural science, is 
the primary reality." Ibid., p. 33. "The objects of the scientific judgments are 
without value." Eternal Values, 1909, 23. "We can easily recognize that volun- 
taristic psychology has essentially to answer questions which find their natural place 
in the field of logic, ethics, aesthetics, philosophy of history and religion, and that 
the name of psychology ought to be left simply to that other group which deals 
in a descriptive and explanatory way with the inner experience." Ibid., 17-18. 
Cf. Science and Idealism, 1906; Psychotherapy, 1909, and On The Witness Stand, 
etc., 1912. 
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Now it is obvious that the crux of the author's problem of uniting 
these two parallel accounts of mind in such a way as to draw there- 
from an "Applied Psychology" (Book III) rests just upon his ability 
to give an empirical scientific account of the "special functions of 
the soul." It is, then, a disappointment to read that the materials 
for this account "seem in pitiful contrast to the claims on which we 
have insisted," and that "we shall confine ourselves to the statement 
of the problems and their bearing" because "at present it would be 
a vain undertaking to present even in outline the facts of purposive 
psychology." The main contents of purposive psychology lie hidden, 
that is to say, in paralipomena reserved for the future. " This science 
of the purposive behavior of the soul may bring together in future 
just as many special facts as our handbooks of causal psychology can 
marshal today." The whole structure of applied psychology, which 
is the main issue of the parallel treatment, rests, therefore, — so 
we must conclude, — upon hope, hope expressed in a preliminary 
fragment on the identity of the soul. Yet without application ("the 
technical use of psychology"), "causal psychology would be a scholarly 
attempt to solve an unnatural problem." Causal psychology points, 
then, to application, without which it is abortive; but application 
demands a science of purposes, and a scientific presentation of pur- 
poses is, at present, a "vain undertaking." Must we agree that this 
"important and valuable [applied] science" is for the time being 
upheld, on the one side, by faith in a future science of soul-acts and, 
on the other, by academic interference in an "unnatural problem"? 1 
Even those psychologists who are more concerned with empirical 
descriptions of consciousness than with the sanctions for a technology 
would hesitate, I am sure, to believe that the case of "applied psy- 
chology" is so desperate. 

But what of "applied psychology" as it is actually written out in 
the volume? Precisely how does it redeem the "scholarly attempt 

1 It is difficult to reconcile the epithet "unnatural" with the declaration that 
"the results of psychological technic must remain superficial without a solid founda- 
tion of theoretical psychology, and this must be laid without any side-thought of 
practical usefulness." There is at least comfort in the admission that "the greatest 
technical triumphs were always won through the work of scientists who did not 
think of the practical achievements but exclusively of theoretical truth," as well 
as in the statement, — evidently inspired by a different mood, if not by a different 
system of eternal values, — that "we ought to devote ourselves to the discovery of 
truth without asking how far the truth can be used to bake our daily bread." 
Possibly we ought not (except in the cleavages of double personality) to expect 
the single soul, " identical with itself," to exhibit perfect consistency in the assump- 
tion of two opposing points of view. 
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to solve an unnatural problem"? Again, precisely how does it make 
use of the prolegomena to any future psychology of purposes which 
can lay claim to the rank of science? 

The author draws a clear distinction between the use of psycho- 
logical facts in related theoretical disciplines, as in history, and the 
practical applications of psychology, i. e., psychotechnics. It is to 
the latter that he chiefly devotes himself in Book III. Scrutiny of the 
chapters which treat of education, law, medicine, commerce, and 
culture makes it evident that his principal reference is to causal 
psychology. Facts, methods, principles, laws, and results are drawn 
from the ordinary psychological sources and applied to practical 
problems. What of 'purpose'? Purpose turns out to be the purpose 
of the educator ("the more immediate purposes which are common 
to all educational systems": "three pedagogical ends which exist for 
every educator"), of the jurist (the purpose of getting evidence, of 
extracting the truth, etc.), of the merchant, of the physician, and of 
"civilization." That is to say, causal psychology is applied to the 
pupil, the criminal, the motorman, the epileptic, the florist, and the 
cardplayer: purposive psychology is applied to the men who reflect 
upon the problems of education, medicine, law, and the rest. Just 
what we should not expect from a "complete psychology [which] 
must deal with the whole mental life" from two points of view; — a 
psychology which creates a plastic stereogram by the combination of 
two flat monocular views (p. 17). How the purpose of the educator 
or the judge, combined with the causally related processes of memory 
and association in the pupil or the criminal is to "blend into one plastic 
view of personality,with the true depth and fullness of real life," 
is not made clear. The mere scholastic who essays the unnatural 
problem of description would rather expect rivalry, if not a permanent 
strabismus. However, this may be another case of divided person- 
ality. 1 

In fine, the 'purposes' of Book II appear in Book III as the prob- 
lems of practice. Since these problems must, — as everyone will now 
admit, — be taken over by the psychologist or by someone else from 
practice, it would appear a simpler procedure (at least in a general 
textbook) clearly to formulate and then to attack them than to look 
for apologies and sanctions in the philosophy of the will. In the 
reviewer's opinion, these problems lie outside psychology just as much 

'"So far the author in me has presented a case of double personality . . . 
neither knew what the other was doing." Eternal Values, iooo.p.vii. Suuscuique 
mos! 
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after they have been distilled in the alembic of the philosopher as 
they did before. However, he does not overlook the prefatory per- 
mission to skip; and, moreover, he willingly shares the author's 
hope that, at some future time, it will not "be a vain undertaking 
to present even in outline the facts of purposive psychology." When 
that time shall have come, we can tell better than now whether 
psychology, either in itself or in its applications, is enriched by a 
doctrine of the purposive soul. At present, the volume under con- 
sideration furnishes new evidence that the successful application of 
psychological facts and laws to the arts and the professions rests, in 
large measure, upon differential psychology, — a causal branch of the 
science. In making clever use of the psychology of individual dif- 
ferences, the author, who has a sympathetic and kindly interest 
in the affairs of practical life, has given us the best brief account of 
the applications that our language affords. 

Madison Bentley. 
University of Illinois. 

What Is Living and What Is Dead of the Philosophy of Hegel. By 
Benedetto Croce. Translated from the original text of the third 
Italian edition (1912) by Douglas Ainslie. London, Macmillan 
and Company, 1915. — pp. xviii, 217. 

As the title indicates, the aim of the present volume is two-fold. 
On the one hand, the author hopes to set forth what seems to him the 
basic truth for which Hegel contended, and which he has left as a 
legacy to later thinkers; while, on the other hand, he is interested in 
disclosing the error into which Hegel permitted himself to fall — the 
error which is the fountain-head of the well-known difficulties experi- 
enced by the student of Hegel. "It is not my intention," he informs 
us, "to offer in these pages a complete exposition of Hegel's system, 
nor even of his logical doctrine; but rather to concentrate all atten- 
tion upon the most characteristic part of his thought, upon the new 
aspects of truth revealed by him, and upon the errors which he 
allowed to persist or in which he became entangled" (p. 8). 

The most characteristic part of the Hegelian system, the part 
with which the author finds himself in complete agreement and which 
he thinks all must admit the truth of, is the doctrine of the synthesis 
of opposites, the doctrine which Hegel called dialectic — "a most simple 
principle, and so obvious that it deserves to be placed among those 
symbolized by the egg of Christopher Columbus" (p. 19). "The 
opposites are not illusion, neither is unity illusion. The opposites 



